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CHEVALIER LEONHARD EMIL BACH. 


Tue subject of our portrait for this month was born in | 
He studied under Kullak in | 


Posen on March 11th, 1854. 
Berlin, and subsequently became a pupil of the great 
Abbé Liszt. When only in his eighteenth year he had 


already achieved a popularity that is very rarely accorded | 
In 1872 he became director of the | 


to one so young. 
Academy of Pianoforte Playing in Berlin, and in the 


following year he received the distinction of being | 
As a pianist | 


appointed pianist to the Court of Prussia. 
he has been associated in a series of brilliant concert 
tours with Adelina Patti, Etekla Gerster, Pauline Lucca, 
Ole Bull, and in fact with all the most prominent artists 
of the period. Those who remember 
visit to London will not readily forget the orchestral 
concerts given by Chevalier Bach in the presence of the 
Abbé, nor the enthusiastic scene when the revered master 
and the favoured pupil stood hand in hand to receive the 
cheers of an enthusiastic audience. 

The Chevalier’s reputation as a pianist was made 
some twenty years ago. But his reputation as a com- 
poser is being annually enhanced. Quite lately his comic 
historic opera, The King’s Guard, was produced with the 
greatest success in Cologne on the German Emperor’s 
birthday, January 27th last. It was then and there 
accepted for performance during the winter season at 
several other German Opera Houses. The ‘ book” is 
from the pen of Herr Otto Brandes, the well-known 
journalist. In speaking of some of the music to this 
work, the Kélnische Zeitung—a paper not usually given 
to “ gush ’’—says: “It is an orchestral piece of masterly 
construction.” Previously, as most people are aware, the 


Chevalier’s Trmengarda (libretto by Sir A. Harris and Mr. | 
F, E. Weatherley), and The Lady of Longford had been | 
produced in London at Drury Lane and Covent Garden | 
The industrious composer has now ter- | 
minated a new comic opera in English, written by | 


respectively. 


Mr. Buchanan Goodman, and entitled Napoleon, which 
will be heard this autumn at one of the large West 
End theatres. Not content with such activity as the 
above implies, he is already hard at work upon yet 
another comic opera, of which the libretto, dealing 
with an Hungarian subject, is again furnished by Mr, 
Goodman. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas have published six of his Polish 
Dances, six Waltzes, a series of piano pieces and songs, 
and a Sonata for piano and violoncello. Messrs. Robert 
Cocks have just published three ‘ Scotch Poems” for 
piano, which M. Paderewski intends to introduce at his 
concerts. These works do not, of course, include any of 
the large number which have been issued by firms in 
Germany. Chevalier Bach is Commander. and Grand 
Officer of many Imperial and Royal Orders, and quite 
recently H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg conferred upon 
him a Knightship, first class, of the Ernestine Saxonian 
Family Order. But amid all these distinctions none are 
80 great as his single-minded devotion to his art, his 
modest demeanour, and his amiable character. 


Liszt’s last | 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


M. pe Greer, who towards the end of the season gave 
a series of three piano recitals at St. James’s Hall,is a per- 
former of considerable originality and versatility. He is not 
altogether free from ‘ mannerism,” but what successful 
pianist is? M. de Greef showed taste of the most delight- 
ful kind in addition to brilliant executive powers, and he 
was perhaps, on the whole, happiest in his interpretation 
of Schumann, to whose works he lent a striking 
individuality. 

*,* 

THE opera season came to an end on July 2oth, with 
Gounod’s Roméo et ¥uliette, when the cast was that 
previously employed. A bdton, subscribed for by members 
of the company, was subsequently presented to Signor 
Mancinelli, and on the previous Saturday a similar token 
of regard was bestowed upon Signor Bevignani. 


*, * 


Wuereas last year several new operas were produced 
at Covent Garden (Pucini’s Manon Lescant, Massenet’s 
La Navarraise, Cowen’s Signa, Bruneau’s L’Attaque du 
Moulin, and Emil Bach’s Lady of Longford), this year’s 
grand opera has introduced us to but a single novelty, viz., 
Mr. Cowen’s Harold. In addition, perhaps, Mr. Alick 
Maclean’s one act opera, Petruccio, to which I referred at 
length last month, ought to be included, but this was only 
represented at a matinée, and was rather in the nature of 
a trial performance. On the other hand, room was found 
for several German operas in the répertoire of the Saxe- 
Coburg troupe at Drury Lane, and Smetana’s Die 
Verkaufte Braut at least was noteworthy and very pleasing. 

*,* 

Wuat the season of 1895 lacked in the absence of new 
works was, however, amply made up for by the vocal talent 
which Sir Augustus Harris was enabled to command, 
Madame Patti, Madame Eames, Madame Melba, Signor 
Tamagno, M. Alvarez (who showed English people what 


| Tannhduser ought to be), and many other first rate artists 


formed an imposing list, though, of course, for certain nights 
singers had here and there been engaged whodid not deserve 
the honour of appearing at Covent Garden. The operawas 
this year more distinctly than last “ Italian.” In spite of 
what can and may be said to the contrary, Italian is the 
language which lends itself to the singer with the best 
results, and it is a fact which cannot be ignored that the 
more influential patrons, the renters of stalls and boxes, 
resent any more than an occasional substitution of German, 
French, or English, 
*,* 

Tue performances of Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff were 
among the most popular; and the revival of Rossini’s 
Barbiere and Donizetti’s Lucia, with Madame Patti and 
MadameMelbz respectively, proved conclusively that those 
composers, even at the present day, maintain a lasting 
hold over the affections of the public. I amentirely at one 
with the critic of The St. Fames’s Gazette, who says: 
‘* Whatever else he may have been, Donizetti was a giant 
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compared with Mascagni and Leoncavallo.”” And so even 
the public is beginning to find out. 


as 
* % 


At the first performance of the ballet Titania at 
the Alhambra (arranged by Signor Carlo Coppi from 
Shakespeare, and composed by M. Jacobi), a novel 
departure was inaugurated by the management. This 
consisted in distributing lithographed slips of the principal 
airs in musical notation among the audience. The 
management thereby admitted the importance of the com- 
poser’s share in the production, which formerly had passed 
with only the most trifling recognition. The press, too, 
was very remiss in this matter. After devoting his article 
to everybody concerned except the musician, including 
the gasman, the reporter used to round off his screed 
by observing that ‘suitable strains were furnished by 
so-and-so ’’—or some such ineptitude. Nous avons change 
tout cela, and it is at last beginning to dawn upon 
people that the person who composes a ballet has 
undertaken a very onerous and usually thankless task, 
though he must bring to bear upon it talent and experience 
that are quite beyond the ken of most of those who earn a 
cheap notoriety as mere ballad-mongers, &c. He who 
writes a ballet has, as the Americans say, a pretty tough 
row to hoe. 


” + 
* 


Titania is M. Jacobi’s goth ballet! and yet it by no 
means lacks the freshness and spontaneity of his earlier 
and, indeed, all his work. It contains plentiful numbers 
of the utmost fascination, the second tableau, which is 
backed by a very dream of fairy-like scene painting 
and delicate effect, being possibly the richest in really 
captivating tunes. Of the’masterly instrumentation, and 
the artistic contrivance of contrast, it is not necessary to 
speak. All my musical readers who have ever heard him 
know that M. Jacobi stands unapproached in his particular 
line. The ballet is admirably mounted, and should prove 
a valuable relaxation to brain workers, There is no 
particular strain on the attention, there is no psychological 
problem to be resolved; all one has to dois to sit still and 
be charmed by the pictures, the dancing, the costumes, the 
grouping, the pretty faces and figures, the movement, and 
M. Jacobi’s masic. And if you want to smoke besides, 
you may. 


¥* ” 
* 


WuiLe evolving the above I constantly found myself 
writing ‘Mons, Jacobi,” because | had the programme 
before me. But I instantly checked this imitative ten- 
dency, as you may see. Such an abbreviation of the 
French word Monsieur as “ Mons.” is only to be found on 
circus and theatrical programmes and in the English 
press. The French never use it, and they ought to know 
what is best forthem. Jt ismuch as though a Frenchman 
were to write before the name of one of our compatriots 
‘* Mist.” instead of Mr. Similarly, you will meet only in 
England ‘ Mdlle.”’ as an abbreviation of Mademoiselle ; 
abroad ** Mile.” is used without the ‘‘d.” But so wedded 
are we, at any rate in London, to the wrong usage, that 
except in the columns of Tue Lutte I find it useless to 
struggle against the rooted, if erroneous convictions of 
the industrious ‘“comp.,” and the too conscientious 
printer’s reader. 


* 
~¢ 


Tue month of August is probably more barren of 
musical events in London than any other month of the 
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year. Accordingly there was plenty of room for thé: 


es 





Promenade Concerts which were opened at the Queen’s 
Hall on August roth. Mr. Henry J. Wood has in Mr, 
W. Frye Parker secured an excellent leader, and his 
orchestra is in all departments first rate. At the firgt 
concert there was a very large attendance, and the 
programme was admirably selected from pieces which, 
though by no means hackneyed, were of a sufficiently 
‘popular’? character. In such an undertaking the more 
serious side of music must necessarily be leavened by 
some regard to the requirements of ‘the man in the 
street.” To him the cornet playing of Mr. Howard 
Reynolds never fails to prove attractive, and such sportive 
items as the bassoon solo, variations on ‘Lucy Long,” 
ably rendered by Mr. E. F. James, are always welcome, 
That “ clown of the orchestra,”’ the bassoon, is capable of 
very surprising and ridiculous effects of contrast, while 
there are abundant instances of its employment in the 
most pathetic manner in standard works. 


*, * 


Art the first concert a lady, with whose name I was not 
previously familiar, appeared as vocalist, and made an 
unusually favourable impression. Mrs. Van der Veer-Green 
possesses a delightful voice, which she uses with the utmost 
good taste. In a prominent solo from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns) she was as much at home as in “ Robin 
Adair,’”’ which she gave as an encore; and in the second 
part she sang the Scottish Ballad ‘Loch Lomond” ina 
way which it was quite a treat to hear. Whoever is 
responsible for the pianoforte accompaniment which Mr. 
H. Lane Wilson played to this ditty deserves great credit. 
The delightful melody received a treatment that is not 
often accorded to popular Scottish songs, and the setting 
contrasted very refreshingly with that of ‘“ Robin Adair.” 
The other singers who appeared at the same concert were 
Madame Marie Duma, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. W. A. Peterkin. I liked the last named 
especially ; he sang Vulcan’s great song from Gounod’s 
Philémon et Baucis with wonderful ease and charm. 


THE purely orchestral numbers though, as was to be 
expected, largely composed of aperatic selections and such 
other well known favourites as the gavotte from Mignon, 
and Gungl’s Amoretten Tanze, nevertheless comprised 
some distinct novelties, notably the ‘‘ Chromatic Concert 
Waltzes’ from Cyrill Kistler’s hitherto unperformed 
opera Eulenspiegel. These waltzes occur as the intro- 
duction to the second act, and are based on themes derived 
from various parts of theopera. As the name implies they 
are almost entirely constructed of semitones, diatonic 
intervals being so far as possible purposely avoided. But 
so ingenious is the writing that the result is unexpectedly 
melodious, and the instrumental scoring is of a very high 
order that could not fail to appeal even to those who had 
no technical knowledge of music. The management is 
well advised in occasionally finding room on the pro- 
gramme for such items, which, while they cannot prove 
tiresome to the ordinary ‘ Promenader,” will always 
attract and prove interesting to that large class of amateurs 
who desire to hear the latest works of acknowledged 
masters. 


* 
a * 


Herr CyRILv_ KISTLER is one of the most rising com- 
posers of Germany. Der Eulenspiegel is the third of his 
operas, the other two being named Kunihild and Baldurs 


oie ‘* Eulenspiegel ” is the German for a Merry Andrew, 


er, and ‘* Baldur’s Tod” means, of course, the 
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Death of Baldur. The normal diapason, or French, pitch 
was adopted at this concert for the first time in England. 
This precludes the use of the great organ in the Queen’s 
Hall in conjunction with the band. In spite, however, of 
such temporary disadvantages, the change is a most 
salutary one, and in a very few years we shall be looking 
back on the past with surprise and wondering why on 
earth England should have persevered so long in having 
an absurdly high concert pitch all to herself! 


Visitors to Eastbourne who prefer sound music to the 
questionable strains of the peripatetic artists who haunt 
most parades and sands have splendid opportunities in the 
Devonshire Park. Under the able direction of Mr. Norfolk 
Megone, an admirable orchestra is assembled, and daily 
discourses music of a character that is not to be met with 
at any other sea-side resort. New works are frequently 
introduced, among the more recent being ‘ Three Rural 
Scenes ’’ by Mr. M. E. Matt, a clever trombone-player as 
well as composer. Mr. Norfolk Megone has, for several 
years past, directed the summer season of concerts in 
Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, and he is well known in 
London as the Conductor of The Strolling Players’ 
Orchestral Society. 


*, * 


THE ninth Triennial Musical Festival at Leeds will be 
held on October 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. The first piece to 
be performed is Handel’s Messiah, and the last Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend. The four following new works are 
included in the scheme: A Cantata, entitled, Invocation 
to Music, by Dr. Hubert Parry, which consists of nine 
numbers, and is arranged for band, chorus, and three 
soloists—there is no solo part for contralto. An orchestral 
Suite by the melodious Mr. Edward German. ‘“ The 
Forsaken Merman,’’ a ballad for bass, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Mr. A. Somervell. A Symphonic Poem by 
M. Massenet. The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) will be 
performed from beginning to end, and this will constitute 
a novel departure ata festival. The principal vocalists 
engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 
Ben Davies, Hirwen Jones, Watkin Mills, Andrew Black, 
David Bispham, and Norman Salmond. For the sixth 
time Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct, and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales will be present at the earlier concerts. 


7 * 
* 
+ 


Mr. HepMon’ will open an Autumn Season of Opera at 
Covent Garden on Monday, October 7th, with Tannhduser 
in English. It is not unlikely that during its course the 
Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas will be revived with Madame 
Melba as Ophelia. 


*, * 


THE town of Saxe Weimar was en féte on the 14th ult. 
when the Golden Wedding of Professor Carl Hummel 
was celebrated amid every manifestation of good-will. 
Professor Hummel, the eminent German landscape painter, 
is the ycungest and last surviving son of J. N. Hummel, 
the famous composer. ‘The Professor married on 
August 14th, 1845, Alexandra Volkel, and both he and his 
charming wife, upon whom the’ weight of years sits very 
lightly, were the recipients of numerous tokens of affection 
and esteem from friends and fellow-townsmen. The 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar headed the list. As an 
instance of the remarkable way in which musical talent 
Tuns in families, my readers will be interested to learn 
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that Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel, whose name is familiar in 
every English-speaking country, is himself a nephew of 
the great composer J. N. Hummel. 


*,* 


All Abroad, the new attraction at the Criterion Theatre, 
is a musical piece in more senses than one. Not only is 
it enlivened by many songs and dances, but the story 
itself deals with the fortunes of a composer of comic opera. 
It is true the composer is also a solicitor, and from this 
circumstance considerable fun is extracted. Mr. Rosse 
has written the music to this very agreeable little play, and 
he shows throughout a genuine gift of melody, which if 
not always startlingly original is above the average of 
merit which we associate with this class of work. The 
vocal waltz, La Diva, and a seafaring song or ‘‘ Chanty ” 
are among the best numbers, while the humorous ditty, 
‘‘ The Business Girl,” iscertain to achieve great popularity. 
The authors, Messrs. Owen-Hall and Tanner, seem to 
consider, and very properly so, that the combination of 
musical enthusiasm with the dry profession of the Law is 
a good subject for farcical treatment. But these gentlemen 
may reflect that truth is at least as strange as fiction when 
I remind them that Mr. John Payne, one of the greatest 
living English poets, is also a solicitor ! 


*,* 


THE lyrics are from the accomplished pen of Mr. Risque, 
and to some writers it would be a terrible temptation to 
make a joke about a risqué libretto. But I will leave that 
to Punch in whose pages we are sure to encounter it if we 
only have patience. 


*,* 


Dr. Root, an American musician whose songs are 
better known here than his name, died suddenly in the 
United States at the age of 75 on August 6th.- Nearly all 
middle-aged Britons have heard his * Rosalie the Prairie 
Flower,” “ Just before the battle, Mother,” and ‘“* Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching.” He studied as 
a young man in Paris, and produced, I am informed, many 
more serious if less popular compositions. 


*, * 


Last month a discussion raged in The Sunday Times as 
to whether private tuition or the Curriculum of a Conserva- 
toire does more to foster musical talent. Mr. Bonawitz 
pointed out with a good deal of force that Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven were pupils of no 
music school, and yet they were great composers. To 
which Mr. Sutherland Edwards replied that neither 
Moses, Homer, nor Virgil studied at college, and that it 
might as well be argued that University education was a 
mistake. Jn point of fact the earlier composers like the 
classic writers named might be said—by a supporter of the 
Conservatoire system—to have been great in spite of their 
limited opportunities and not on account of them. For my 
own part I think the only thing to be said against such a 
Conservatoire as that of Paris is that it has a slight, if very 
slight, tendency to establish fixed standards and ideals, 
and so far to discourage individual originality. But such 
a drawback, if any, is amply counterbalanced by the 
healthy tone which prevails in the great schools, where 
any approach to artistic hysteria is subjected to the most 
valuable mental influence. After all, Gounod, Bizet, and 
St. Saéns, all emanated from the Paris Conservatoire, and 
each preserved a particularly distinctive style. One 
trembles to conjecture what Berlioz might have become 
without its wholesome discipline ! P. R. 
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CONCERT-PROGRAMMES. 


THE art which is concealed in the making of the ideal 
concert-programme is one in the very existence of which 
we often seem to disbelieve. Concert-givers often appear 
to think that, if only they secure good performers and 
good music, the programme will somehow make itself. 
And yet there are all sorts of questions concerned, small 
perhaps when taken singly, but mounting up to a good 
deal when viewed all together as they should be. Many 
of the great conductors have given nearly as much care to 
the arrangements of their programmes as to the other 
more obviously important features of their concerts. 
Mendelssohn, for example, used to spend the greatest 
labour over the programmes of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Concerts-—arranging the pieces in various orders, so as to 
bring out the proper effects of contrast, and carrying this 
anxiety about details even to the point of seriously con- 
sidering the effects of the sequences of the keys of works 
placed side by side. But though no doubt there are 
equally conscientious programme-makers now-a-days, yet 
as a rule, even at the best concerts, this part of the 
arrangements seems very often left largely to chance. 

It can certainly not be denied that there are occasionally 
a good many difficulties which beset the paths of a 
concert-giver wishing to compose ideal programmes. 
Even on the threshold, there are few conductors who can 
exercise an absolute censorship over the solos chosen by 
the singer or instrumentalist ; and so we have spectacles 
like Mr. Santley singing drawing-room religious ballads 
at the Crystal Palace and the Popular Concerts, and 
similiar occurrences which are enough to ruin the artistic 
quality of any programme, considered as a complete 
whole. There are not a few artists who are constitu- 
tionally too good-natured to refuse a friend’s request to 
bring out one of his or her works at a high-class concert ; 
and there are still more who seem to look upon their 
engagements as an excellent means of pushing their own 
productions, What is the poor conductor te do if these 
works happen to be altogether below the artistic level of 
the rest of the concert? He is fortunate if he can afford 
to stand out ; but if not, let us pass with a gentle hand 
over his lapses from rigorous virtue in the composition of 
his programmes. And besides these difficulties, there are 
others which arise from the apparently incurable lack of 
ordinarily decent manners in many members of our 
On several occasions, we have known works 
have had to be recommenced owing to late arrivals 
persisting in seeking their seats while the music is going 
on; and few concert-goers can ever hear the last page 
of the last piece in anything like real comfort. Really, 
until audiences give up imagining that a good concert (or 
an opera either, for the matter of that) is an ordinary social, 
instead of a serious artistic function, we may feel inclined 
to excuse piano reciters for beginning with a Tausig-Bach 
perversion or ending with a Liszt Fantasia, in neither of 
which does it matter particularly what interruptions may 
happen. Of course at Promenade Concerts, where people 
walk and talk and smoke, the conductor, if there is any 
good music in the programme, has simply to make the 
best of a bad business; but at others he has often, in 
addition to all his other difficulties, so to manceuvre 
matters that the most really vital things come somewhere 
in the middle of the programme. Fortunate indeed is the 
concert-manager who, in addition to exercising a veto on 
the choice of solos, can enforce rigorously, down to the 
smallest detail, the rule of absolute stillness from the first 
note of the music to the last. 


audiences. 
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But even supposing that all these advantages are 
secured and that the music is throughout excellent, yet 
still the programme-maker has to guard alike against 
monotony and over-contrast. There are exceptionally 
few composers who can at all bear a complete programme 
being made up out of separate works from their hands; and 
even when music by various composers is included, it js 
usually disadvantageous to have it all of the same date or 
style, unless, of course, for purely historical purposes of 
comparison. And, on the other hand, even when we 
confine ourselves to the best music, we may have too 
violent contrasts ; and although we may not indulge in 
the crowning absurdity of opera recitals in costume, we 
may yet, in the excessive desire for variety, fill our 
programmes with opera extracts which have no meaning 
whatever apart from the conditions for which they were 
designed. And turning from the single concert to the 
consideration of the sets of concerts given under one 
management, there are not a few—the Richter and the 
Popular Concerts most of all—which are open to the 
charge of simply following the conventional public taste, 
instead of leading it, in accordance with the duties of their 
responsible and influential positions. A good half of the 
chamber music of Brahms, and all the late quartets of 
Beethoven—not to name any other instances—are 
infinitely too much neglected by the Popular Concerts’ 
management; and the Richter Concerts go on year after 
year with the same wearying round of inartistic Wagner 
arrangements and Beethoven symphonies. We look to 
the leading concerts, which command the greatest instru- 
mental talent in the country, to give us the opportunity of 
hearing, and hearing frequently, fine music which most of 
us would otherwise never know. It is not by any means 
that we advocate novelties merely for their own sake—a 
judicious admixture of the standard masterpieces with less 
known works should be the ideal; but many of the novelties 
we do hear might surely make room for more frequent per- 
formances of the orchestral and chamber literature of 
Brahms, Dvérak, Tschaikowsky—to mention no other 
instances, of which there are enough and to spare. And if 
we want striking and legitimate contrasts, why should we not 
sacrifice some of the ballet-music not infrequently met 
with in our programmes, and follow Bilow’s advice and 
insert a Strauss waltz—preferably one of the elder Johann, 
the greatest of them all? There is no possible reason to 
be afraid of the introduction of good “ light music ” into 
first-class programmes. Light music that is as perfect 
artistically as anything of the kind can well be, is surely 
better than uninspired heavy music which gives no one 
any possible sort of pleasure. 

And again, to continue our list of grievances one step 
further, the vast majority of our concerts here in England 
are decidedly too long. We can listen to an opera without 
fatigue, for our mind is occupied also by the various 
interests of the plot and the acting; but few persons can 
listen at all attentively to the best class of music in a 
concert-room for more than a limited time without sheer 
physical weariness resulting. We have indeed passed 
beyond those terrible programmes of the past generation 
which must usually have lasted well on to four hours; 
but very few of the programmes of our best concerts now 
are of less than two hours’ duration, and are often con- 
siderably longer. Now-a-days—and let us be thankful for 
the mercy—we do not often meet with the old style of 
‘Grand Morning Operatic Concert,” which dragged on its 
weary length of hopelessly inartistic performances for the 
whole of an afternoon ; but still many concert-goers would 
somehow consider themselves aggrieved if they were not 
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regularly tired out in return for their money. Certainly, 


for our part, we think strongly that for the real enjoyment 
of first-rate music, one hour and a-half should be the 
extreme maximum, and we would by no means object were 
the average even less. Especially in the case of complex 
works heard for the first time, it would be an incalculable 
gain to have, so to speak, breathing time for the reception 
of our new impressions. Fewer persons would leave 
before the end if the programme were of a reasonable 
length, and that by itself would be a great advantage. 

There is one more interesting point—perhaps a little off 
the principal subject which has been treated of, but still 
quite kindred—the question of the value of the modern 
analytical programme. Of course it may be said, and 
with much truth, that it opens the way to an enormous 
amount of high-flown nonsense about the “ meanings” 
of abstract music, and is productive of a very bad 
kind of small musical journalese. On the other hand, 
it may equally truly be urged that just a bare announce- 
ment of the titles of the pieces to be performed is of 
but little service, and that legitimate interest may be 
found in well-written accounts of the circumstances 
connected with the original production and subsequent 
history of the works, and in analyses of their scope and 
structure, with examples in music-type—the more copious 
the better—of the salient themes and important passages. 
At any rate, we may be certain that mere analytical dry 
bones, without music-type illustrations, are practically 
worthless except to an extremely small number of persons, 
and only serve to encourage technical talk in the mouths 
of those who do not understand it; yet there is no 
doubt that the visible notes of the music are frequently 
useful to recall various striking points, and are a great 
aid to memory to those persons who are not in possession 
of the actual works. There are, however, two indispen- 
sable requisites. One is that all the critical and historical 
details shall be both accurate and well-proportioned— 
conditions by no means universally carried out; and the 
second is that all sentimental moralising, all tendency to 
spin theories out of nothing, and to indulge in meaning- 
less adjectives and high-flown talk which is much worse 
than useless, shall be rigidly esckewed. We have yet to 
look for our ideal analytical programme; but it must, we 
are firmly convinced, be carried out on these lines. 


ERNEST WALKER. 
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that in some way or other the new style met some sort of 
want. In the first place, with a one-act opera, the chance 
or tedium in lengthy development of plot and so on is 
reduced to a minimum--the emotions are condensed into 
one or two striking situations, and the action has no time 
to drag. It was natural enough that Italy, always the 
home of popularly effective opera, should see the value 
of applying to the operatic stage the principle of the “‘ short 
story”? as opposed to the three volume novel. We do 
not mean in the least to assert that this condensation may 
not be in every way quite as artistic as the older longer 
style; and no doubt Wagner, with all his genius, forgot 
sometimes that the ‘‘ heavenly length” of works like the 
Gétterdiimmerung becomes occasionally, through the mere 
weakness of the flesh, something of a trial to the most 
ardently willing spirit. The short story, in the hands of 
great writers like Guy de Maupassant, has become one of 
the most striking features of our modern literature ; and 
there is no possible reason why the same experiment in 
opera should not meet with as much artistic as practical 
success. Further, Mascagni was wise enough in his genera- 
tion to see that the old Italian opera, with its regular 
divisions of airs and choruses, each terminated by a full 
stop, was dead and impossible to revive. Hesaw that any 
operatic composer now-a-days must reckon with Wagner's 
influence, and must secure dramatic vraisemblance by con- 
tinuity of music as well as of action. And when we consider 
that to this insight he added a strong sense of theatrical 
effectiveness combined with a power of writing “ catching ” 
tunes andof turning on the tragic stop at the right moments 
—in aword, a double portion of Meyerbeer’s spirit brought 
completely up to date—it is not wonderful that his work 
attained its success. But yet when we sit down 
calmly to analyse the famous Cavalleria it is difficult 
to avoid seeing that the talent it displays is really 
of a very second-rate order. No doubt the work 
has been rather unfairly weighted by the wretched 
Intermezzo, which is far and away the worst thing 
in the opera, or, Wwe might almost say, parodying 
Douglas Jerrold’s well-known criticism, the worst thing in 
any opera. But while we fully recognize the consummate 
power of stage effect and the vivid brilliancy and direct- 
ness of the style, yet the impression the music leaves on 
one is not one of real tragedy but rather of mere vulgar 
brutality. The Cavalleria holds, we think, much the 
same place in opera as the inferior work of a man like 
Zola in literature— very clever, and very strong in its way, 
but with no real originality, and very inartistic through 





THE announcement, which will be found in another 
part of the present issue, that a series of the operas of 
what has come to be called the ‘‘ Young Italy School ” is | 
about to be given in Berlin recalls to mind the extraor- | 
dinary success and influence of a few of the leading works 
by these composers. It is only some five years ago, we 
Must remember, that the new school was to all intents 
and purposes inaugurated by Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, the successful competitor for a prize offered by 
Signor Sonzogno, the Milan publisher and impresario. 
Since then, not only have new opera-composers, never 
heard of before, sprung up by the score in Italy, but in 
other countries as well, the general principles of 
Mascagni’s work—a short condensed libretto, not half 
the length of an ordinary opera book, with a liberal supply 
of rather melodramatic tragedy—have produced much 
Operatic fruit, down to the English prize opera brought 
out last season. The striking success of Mascagni’s work 
in almost every country in Europe showed conclusively | 





that apparently incurable want of sense of proportion 
which the so-called realistic habit of mind almost invariably 
brings about. No doubt the Cavalleria, though the 
fountain head of the new school, is by no means its finest 
product. It is very curious how two works of the same 
kind, very different in artistic merit, may attain equally 
great and apparently lasting popularity with the general 
musical public; and just as the wonderful genius of 
Bizet’s Carmen and the clever tawdriness of Gounod’s 
Faust seem to have somehow hit the public taste about 
equally, so Mascagni’s work has had for its rival the 
altogether immeasurably superior Pagliacci of Leoncava'lo, 
which, with all the dramatic effectiveness and orchestral 
brilliancy of the Cavalleria, has a far higher originality 
and melodic power, and a much truer and deeper artistic 
touch. Yet even in a really fine work like this one is 
conscious of a longing for something of a greater type— 
some echo of the methods of the great men in literature 
and art, whose strength is never undignified and whose 
passion is never unbalanced. The short story need not 
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always confine itself to the vulgar breakings of various 
commandments; why should the short opera apparently 
be bound todo so? Surely there is a great chance for 
the coming generation of composers to produce a one-act 
opera which shall be dramatic without being breathless, 
and tragic without being bloodthirsty. 


*,* 


OnE of the features of the last London season on which 
we may most justly congratulate ourselves has been the 
absence of any new infant prodigy. Only a short time 
ago it seemed likely that juvenile phenomena would keep 
pouring in upon us in ever increasing numbers; but the 
wave seems to have passed, and our musical atmosphere 
has been saved from one more degeneration. Now that 
we are shaking ourselves free from the influence, it is very 
strange to recall the excitement that once prevailed on 
the subject. Shoals of young persons who ought to have 
been doing sums in the nursery and sent to bed at 
six o’clock, spent their nights in trundling through 
sonatas and concertos, in more or less interesting fashion, 
to crowded audiences, mainly ladies, who often persecuted 
the poor little creatures almost to death with their 
hysterical attentions. And to avoid all possible objections, 
stories were industriously circulated about the wonderful 
naturalness of this or that infant—how he always turned 
to his tin soldiers as a relief after a Beethoven sonata, or 
sucked chocolate creams while playing his own (profes- 
sionally corrected) Grand Variations. It was a point of 
honour with each succeeding prodigy to be at least 
half-a-year younger than his or her immediate predecessor ; 
and by a pious fraud they were religiously kept to 
knickerbockers or short frocks considerably after the 
natural termination of such a stage of existence. But in 
spite of all anecdotes, anyone with a fragment of common 
sense remaining could see the unrelieved harmfulness of 
the proceedings. Merely from the point of view of the 
pleasure afforded to the child, it is hard to see how much 
of that came in during the weary round of concert after 
concert, not to mention the terrible annoyance, to any 
boy or girl of ordinarily healthy instincts, of the disgraceful 
fawning of people who called themselves artistic. And 
from the point of view of the child’s future, the picture 
was even darker. What time was there for that other and 
wider education, without which music by itself is in‘the 
end'little more than dust and ashes? What time was 
there for learning anything of the facts of life, except 
through hopelessly cynical spectacles? And even from 
the standpoint of their own adopted career, what time was 
there for musical education? But few of the ‘*‘ prodigies ”’ 
had even a bowing acquaintance (not to mention other 
music) with the great literature of their instrument, con- 
sidered as a historical coherent whole. Even Otto 
Hegner, certainly one of the most phenomenally gifted of 
them all, whose playing, even in its earliest days, 
had something like real individuality about it, did not 
know, as he ought to have known, all the great piano 
literature from Bach straight up to Brahms. How could 
he, when he had perpetually to be “ cramming up” show 
pieces for his performances? His fine original imagination 
was in great danger of merely running to seed through 
sheer want of wider musical education ; he ought to have 
been balancing his vivid luxuriant powers of interpretation 
by discipline and study instead of wasting his time in 
playing at public concerts. Few of these prodigies, it is 
true, ever come to very much later. Hegner we have not 
heard for the past two-and-a-half years, but Josef Hofmann 
seems to have become very largely a mere soulless virtuoso, 
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of the great A major Sonata of Beethoven, while beautify 
in tone and technique, appeared to us to show that, though ae em 
no longer a child, he still most emphatically thinks as one, produce 
Otto Hegner had certainly greater powers than either of exceedii 
these, and he may turn out something ; and there are boys wonder! 
like Bronislaw Hubermann, of whom one can only eg ct 
shudderingly think that, if they are kept quiet, they may which, 
be among the greatest artists of the future. But even — 
with all possible care, it very often happens—and the fact ony 
is natural enough—that intellectual and artistic powers that Dv 
which develop early fade away into mediocrity soon after om # 
their possessors attain maturity, if indeed they have not — 
died before. There are indeed a few notable exceptions, bis il 
Mozart, as a boy, went on concert-tours over a great part hearing 
of Europe; and Mendelssohn, if he did not have the ay 
drudgery of a public infant prodigy, was, at any rate, fully — 
capable of being one. Yet both of these, the great gate 
apparent contrary instances, died before they had reached a 
middle age; the exceptions are too dangerous not to ‘tlie 
prove the rule. Of course if a child shows prominent aes 
artistic talent, there is no possible reason why it should vy Aan 
not be cultivated to the highest degree; but it is a yee 
terrible responsibility that rests on the parents of such i. 
children. To many, in the desire to snatch at fame, even R ran 
second-hand, and money into the bargain, simply trade Reani 
upon their children’s talents, and have only themselves to Apes 
thank if the final results are not satisfactory. Let the anes 
children play as much as they like, consistently with the hint 
advance of their general education, and let them have ee 
the best teaching attainable; but let them remain quiet inetd 
and free from all the strain of public concert playing the pis 
till they are at the very least seventeen or eighteen, Se, 
Children are interesting enough to hear in private, as a 
examples of talent which may come to something great; Rene a 
but why in the world should we wish to hear them under es 
other circumstances ? Can any sane person expect that parforms 
a boy or girl of twelve can possibly, in the order of nature, Mi bin’ 
have anything remotely like the mental capacity for Capricci 
interpreting Beethoven or any other of the great com- Tas 
posers? Can one expect a child—most of all a child the réper 
‘“‘crammed”’ for public playing—to be anything else than id the 
a machine doing what it is told? Can one expect it to | ae 
have any power of discrimination, or-any of the things oe oe 
which form the real essence of the art? To the great a. fm 
majority of earnest musicians, to listen to a young child sla Ag 
playing in public must be simply painful. The music a. is 
cannot in the nature of things be played really well, and cain ¢ 
there is always present the sense of the dreadful unnatural- hay of 
ness of the proceedings, in addition to an uncomfortable fe! 
feeling similar to that with which we regard an acrobat— hive a 
that he will somehow fall off and hurt himself. It may @ hed, 
be said, of course, that these juvenile prodigies at any rate\ tus 
play infinitely better than hundreds of grown-up people whole, f 
who do perform in public. But it is surely legitimate to genes all 
answer that this is rather a reason for suppressing adult the er. 
incompetence than for encouraging juvenile immaturity. Dh brak , 
7 gt? age never se 
Few musical careersshave been more striking than that handlin 
of Antonin Dvorak, the anniversary of whose birthday falls tvs 6 
within the month of September, Until some twelve ot ‘nd <a 
thirteen years ago, probably but few English musiciats Rehme | 
had even heard his name, and even in Germany he we scholarst 
very little known; yet at the present time the majotily purely in 
of persons would unite in recognising him as, after his orche 
Brahms, the greatest living composer. We may justly and pose 
pride ourselves on the fact that England was the firs writing is 
country really to perceive the greatness of the middle-aged and his 
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last emerging into fame. When his Stabat Mater was 
produced there were few critics who did not recognise the 
exceeding Originality and beauty of the work, with its 
wonderful alternations of the deepest passion and the 
most child-like simplicity, and its interpretative genius, 
which, to Englishmen accustomed to Rossini’s operatic 
trivialities, made the words sound like a new revelation. 
Many musicians, and we among the number, may think 
that Dvérak has never surpassed this first great success ; 
but, at any rate, English audiences have had good 
opportunities of judging, for, since the Stabat Mater, all 
his important choral works have been brought to a first 
hearing at one or other of our great provincial festivals. 
We had the Sfectre’s Bride, which, with all its irregu- 
larities of inspiration, had scattered all over it dramatic 
touches and melodic and harmcnic beauties which noone but 
an original genius of very high order could have imagined. 
We have had St. Ludmila, which was weighted by a 
tedious and uninteresting libretto, and suffered, quite apart 
from the not generally very inspired music, from a curious 
mixture of several styles, perhaps designed by Dvérak as 
a sort of compliment to the favourite tastes of the 
Erglish public in choral music. But if this work was rather 
a failure, the striking individuality and depth of the 
Requicm showed that his genius was in no danger of 
extinction, and that he only required a perfectly free hand 
to produce work that would live much beyond the present 
generation. And, outside his choral works, his music is 
beccming more and more widely known. Few modern 
cempositions are more popular at St. James’s Hall than 
the most picturesque and individual A major piano 
quintet ; the earlier piano quartet in D is always warmly 
welcomed, and the trio in F minor, though less known, 
is one of the finest specimens of chamber music written 
for many years. And, further, his orchestral music is 
performed here over and over again, and not only in 
London ; the wonderfully charming and brilliant Scherzo 
Capriccioso in D flat—cne of the most fascinating of all 
medern orchestral pieces—is one of the favourite items in 
the réfertoires of the Crystal Palace and Richter Concerts, 
and the recent ‘‘ From the New World” symphony in 
E minor seems to be attaining a popularity unequalled by 
any symphony for a long time past. But while there are 
many of Dvérak’s works which might be far more often 
played—notably the beautiful symphony in D minor—yet 
there is no denying that he is, on the whole, more un- 
certain than any other equally great composer. There are 
many of his works which seem as if they could have 
been written by men of no very remarkable standing; they 
have all the complexity of the genuine Dvérak, but lack 
his wrve and fire, his originality and fertility of rhythm, 
his beauties of melody and harmony. ‘Taking them asa 
whole, his smaller works are (as with Tschaikowsky) 
generally much less interesting than his larger, and this is 
the more remarkable, as both these great composers, 
D\érak perhaps even more than the late Russian genius, 
never seem altogether quite at home in the technical 
handling of large forms. Dvydrak’s constructive touch is 
not very certain, and he has nothing like the self-restraint 
and economy of material that we find, for example, in 
Brahms. And again, in what one might call musical 
scholarship, he cannot ccmpete with the great men. His 
purely instrumental writing is no doubt beyond praise, and 
his orchestration in particular is of the very highest order 
and possesses a peculiar charm all its own; but his vocal 
writing is often extremely and unnecessarily awkward, 
and his capacity for pure counterpoint— as distinct 
fom polyphonic harmony, in which he excels—is very 
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slight indeed. Yet it would be as absurd to deny him a 
place among, at the least, the very highest of the second 
rank of the leaders of the art merely through some 


technical deficiencies, as it would be if we were to look | 


with tco academic spectacles at the curious Latin scansion 
of some verses in his Stabat Mater. Dvérak is, at any 
rate, a very healthy reaction against the fetish of ‘‘ Kapell- 
meistermusik.”” One living melody, one new rhythm, one 
striking harmony, are surely worth tons of dead fugal 
counterpoint and flawless exercises in sonata form. 


E. W. 








DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 





*,* To obviate any interesting event in the Suburbs or 
Provinces escaping attention, we shall be glad to receive 
communications from local correspondents. These, how- 
ever, must reach us before the 18th day of the month. 


EAsTBoURNE. — A “Classical Evening Concert” at 
Devonshire Park took place on Thursday, the 15th ult., by 
the regular orchestra engaged for the season (under the 
concuctorship of Mr. Norfolk Megone), which gives two 
performances daily, and high-class symphony concerts 
every Thursday. Though the acoustics of the hall are 
very gcod, the orchestra is numerically somewhat small; 
the strings, especially the second violins and violas, are 
rather weak, and there is only one oboe and one trombone. 
Still, in spite of these deficiencies, Mr. Megone contrives 
to secure really very creditable performances of very 
difficult music. The programme on the 15th was an 
average specimen of the classical nights, and it included 
Dvérak’s Symphony in D major, and the overtures to 
Rienzi, Hansel und Gretel, and Smetana’s Die Verkaufte 
Braut, Miss Louise Nanney met with much success in 
her playing of Wieniawski’s second violin Concerto and 
some solos, though very possibly through illness, she 
hardly seemed to us to be, at least in the Concerto, in her 
usual form; and Mr. Harrison Brockbank contributed the 
Prologue to Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. The audience, as 
usual at these concerts, was large and enthusiastic. 


LivERPOoL.—Nothing of any moment in musical matters 
is stirring here at present, but signs are not wanting of a 
more than usually interesting season for the coming 
winter. For some time past a new series of concerts and 
lectures under the title of the ‘‘ Winter Evening Entertain- 
ments” has been advertised ; some of the most prominent 
vocalists and instrumentalists have been engaged, who will 
be a guarantee for the high character of the music, and the 
name of Sir Robert Ball—one of the lecturers—will testify 
to the excellence of that portion of the series. The first 
concert of the Philharmonic Society is announced for 
October 8th, with Miss Macintyre and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick as principals ; and for the remaining concerts, so 
far as arrangements have been made, the names of 
Madame Amy Sherwin, Miss Dews, Mile. Margarethe 
Petersen, Mile. Landi, Messrs. Iver McKay, Andrew 
Black, Edward Lloyd, David Popper, Moritz Rosenthal, 
and Sarasate appear. The choral works to be given are 
Handel’s Alexander's Feast, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, and Goring Thomas’ cantata The Swan and the 
Skylark. Mr. Goossen’s male voice choir has been 
rehearsing all through the summer, and may be expected 
to give a good account of itself. Its performances last 
winter (its first season) were a marvel of refined unaccom- 
panied part singing. 
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GLascow.—* Coming events cast their shadows before” 
in the musical world, and at present here we have nothing 
but shadows, if we except the “music in the parks.” 
Assuredly the Corporation of Glasgow deserve the thanks 
of the community both for the quantity and quality of it 
supplied to them, and it was duly appreciated by the large 
numbers which attended, even under umbrellas Seven 
bands have performed in as many parks on the same 
day.—Dr. A. L. Peace gives a series of six Organ Recitals 
in the Cathedral on Monday evenings; the first of these 
has just taken place, and was attended by some 700 
people. To criticise Dr. Peace’s playing is a work of 
supererogation.—The Choral Union are busy rehearsing 
Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns, The Spectre’s Bride, 
by Dvérak, &c. ; the prospectus for the season has not yet 
been issued. The Scottish Orchestra is busy making 
arrangements for an important season ; we know we are 
to have Richter, Rosenthal, Albani, and all the notabilities 
available, of whom due record shall be taken.—H. A. 
Lambeth, City Organist, &c., &c., died June 28th, 1895. 
Although he did not “build churches”’—still “a great 
man’s memory may (nay, will) outlive his life by half a 
year.” 


SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 





S1GNor SonzoGno of Milan—the original patron of the 
modern development of Italian opera—is about to give, 
in the course of the autumn, a series of performances of 
the operas of the “ Young Italy” school at the Theater 
unter den Linden of Berlin. 


Tue Handelian Festival at Mainz took place with great 
success at the end of July. The works performed were 
Deborah and Hercules, and for once in a way (why cannot 
we do the same in England, and if even for only a single 
performance, listen, for example, to Handel’s, and not 
Mozart’s Messiah ?) all additional accompaniments were 
religiously banished, the wind was suitably increased to 
match the strings, the organ played from the figured bass in 
the choruses, etc., and the pianoforte was employed for the 
recitatives. Itis regrettable, however, that Dr. Chrysander, 
whose Handelian labours are usually so altogether 
admirable, should have inserted part of the Occasional 
Oratorio overture into Deborah, and have omitted the 
regular overtures in both works. Itis, of course, nonsense 
to say that such a proceeding could not be introduced 
into England, when our own performances of Handel are 
practically one and all without the least respect for the 
intentions of the composer ; but still we would like to 
know Dr. Chrysander’s reasons for the steps he took. 
The performances were generally excellent, Madame 
Herzog, Fraulein Hiihn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and most of 
all, Professor Messchaert, of Amsterdam, being highly 
successful. 


. BraumMs’ male-voice cantata Rinaldj—which, strange 
to say, considering its great beauties, is comparatively 
seldom heard—has been recently performed by the 
“* Schubertbund” of Vienna. 


A sERIEs of three chamber concerts has been recently 
given in Lisbon by native artists, at which the programmes 
included works by Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, and Grieg. It is said that 
these concerts, which have supplied a long-existing want 
in the Portuguese capital, may perhaps be regularly 
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Herr EpGar TINEL, whose oratorio, Franciskus, has 
met with so great success in Germany, and more recently 
in this country, at Liverpool, has finished a new work on 
somewhat similar lines. It is entitled Sainte Godelive, 
and will be brought to a first hearing at Brussels in the 
course of the autumn. 


Tue directors of the Royal Hof-Theater, at Munich, 
have accepted for production a work by Herr Heinrich 
Zéllner, which is called a War-Duology, and apparently is 
a sort of elaborated programme of the Franco-Prussian 
War, the final section being entitled “‘ At Sedan.”” What 
the artistic meaning of such theatrical peculiarities can be 
it is hard to imagine. 


MAsSENET is said to be engaged at a fairy opera on the 
story of Cinderella, to which M. Henri Cain has written 
the words; and Mme. Holmés is working at another 
libretto of the same kind on the subject of the “ Sleeping 
Beauty.” 


Tue Russian Philharmonic Society is at present occupied 
in raising subscriptions for a ‘ Rubinstein Fund,” which 
will be administered for the benefit of the most talented 
pupils at the various national music schools throughout the 
empire. A monument will also be erected to the 
composer’s memory in the new Royal Conservatoire at St. 
Petersburg. 


Victor NESSLER, the popular Alsatian composer of 
Der Trompeter von Sdkkingen and other light operas, has 
been recently commemorated at Strassburg by the erection 
of a monument provided through the efforts of the Leipzig 
“‘ Siingerkreis,” a vocal society conducted by Nessler 
during several years. 





REVIEWS. 





Albumblatt for pianoforte, by Maughan Barnett (Edwin 
Ashdown). 

Tuis is a gracefully-written little piece. If it has no 
particular originality or distinction of style, it is at any 
rate free from any vulgarity or technical faults, and is easy 
and effective enough in performance. 


Reigen for pianoforte (same composer and publisher). 

Tuis is a capital study in rapid staccato playing. Its 
musical features resemble those of the above piece, but it 
is slightly harder technically, though quite within the 
powers of moderate performers. 


Valse for pianoforte (same composer and publisher). 

WE like this piece the best of the three by Mr. Barnett. 
It is a graceful little work, in the slow waltz or Jdndler 
style, and has some delicate and musicianly touches, 
though it never startles us by any striking display of 
individuality. 


We have also received from Messrs. Ashdown :— 


Tarantella in C minor for pianoforte, by Marguerite 
E. Gale. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice wnless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epvitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he is 
unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 


Advertisements should reach the Office of the PuBLISHERS, 4 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not tater than the 20th in onde 
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